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LURD BYRON’S RESIDENCE IN THE ISLAND OF MITYLENE. 


—— 


From the New Monthly Magazine, for Nov. 1818. 


“The world was all before him, where to 
choose his place of rest, and Providence his 
guide. 


MR. EDITOR, 
N sailing through the Grecian 
Archipelago, on board one of 


his Majesty’s vessels, in the year 
ut into the harbour of 


1812, we 
Mitylene, in the island of that 
name. ‘The beauty of this place, 


and the certain supply of cattle and 
vegetables always to be had there, 
induce many British vessels to visit 
it, both men of war and merchant 
men; and though it lies rather out 
of the track for ships bound to 
Smyrna, its bounties amply repay 
for the deviation of a voyage. We 
landed, as usual, at the bottom of 
the bay, and whilst the men were 
employed in watering, and the pur- 
ser bargaining for cattle with the 
natives, the clergyman and myself 
took a ramble to the cave called Ho- 
mer’s School, and other places 
where we had been before. On the 
brow of Mount Ida (a small monti- 
Cule so named) we met with and 
enuaged a young Greek as our 
Tur de, who told us he had come from 
Scio with an English lord, who lett 
the island four days previous to our 
arrival in his felucea. “ He en- 
Ba zed me as a pilot,” said the Greek, 

“ and would have taken me with 
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him, but [ did not choose to quit 
Mitvlene, where I am likely to get 
married. He was an odd, Sut a 
very good man. The cottage over 
the hill. facing the river, belongs to 
him, and he has left an old man in 
mag of it; he gave Dominick, 
the wine trader, six hundred ze- 
chines for it, (about 2501. English 
currency.y/ and has resided there 
about fourteen months, though not 
constantly; for he. sails in his fe- 
lucca very often to the different 
islands.” 

(his account excited our curiosi- 
ty very much, and we lost no time 
in hastening to the house where 
our countryman had resided. We 
were kindly received by an old 
man, who conducted us over the 
mansion. It consisted of four 
apartments on the ground floor— 
an entrance hall, a drawing-rvom, 
a sitting parlour, and a bed-roo n, 
with a spacious closet annexed. 
hey were all simply decorated ; 
plain green-stained walls, marble 
tables on either side, a large inyrtie 
in the centre, anda small fountain 
beneath, which could be made te 
play through the branches by mov- 
Ing a spring fixed in the side of a 
small bronze Venus ia a leaning 
posture; a large couch or sofa con- 
pleted the furgiture. In the hall 
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stood half a dozen English cane 
chairs, and an empty book-case: 
there were no mirrours, nor a single 
painting. The bed-chamber had 
m<rely a large mattress spread on 
the floor, with two stuffed cotton 
quilts and a pillow—the common 
bed throughout Greece. In the 
sitting-room we observed a marble 
recess, formeily, the old man told 
us, filled with books and papers, 
which were then in a large sea- 


- man’s chest in the closet: it was 


open, but we did not think ourselves 
justified in examining the contents. 
On the tablet of the recess lay Vol- 
taire’s, Shakspeare’s, Boileau’s and 
Rousseau’s works complete; Vol- 
ney’s Ruins of Empires ; Zimmer- 
man in the German language; 
Klopstock’s Messiah; Kotzebue’s 
Novels: Schiller’s play of the Rob- 
bers; Miiton’s Paradise Lost, an 
Italian edition, printed at Parma in 
J8103 several small pamphlets from 


the Greek press at Constantinople, 


much torn, but no English book of 
any description. Most of tiese 
books were filled with marginal 
notes, written with a pencil, in 
Itahan and Latin. ‘The Messiah 
was literally scribbled all over. and 
marked with slips of paper, on 
which also were remarks. 

‘The old man said: * The lord 
had been reading these books the 
evening before he sailed, and had 
forgot to place them with the others ; 
but,” said he, “there they must lie 
until his return: for he is so par- 
ticular, that were I to move one 
thing without orders, he would 
frown upon me for a week together: 
he is otherways very good. | once 
did him aservice; and I have the 
produce of this farm for the trouble 
of taking care of it, except twenty 
zechines which I pay to an aged 
Armenian who resides in a small 
cottage in the wood, and whom the 
lord brought here from Adrianople ; 
I don’t know for what reason.” 

The appearance of the house ex- 


ternally was pleasing. The por. 
tico in front was fifty paces long 
and fourteen broad, and the fluted 
marble pillars with black plinths 
and fret-work cornices, (as it 1s now 
customary in Grecian architecture,) 
were considerably higher than the 
roof. The roof, surrounded by a 
light stone balustrade, was covered 
by a fine Turkey carpet, beneath 
an awning of strong coarse linen, 
Most of the house-tops are thus 
furnished, as upon them the Greeks 
pass their evenings in smoking, 
drinking light wines, such as * la- 
chryma christi,” eating fruit, and 
enjoying the evening breeze. 

On the left hand as we entered 
the house, a small streamlet glided 
away, grapes, oranges, and limes 
were clustering together on its bor- 
ders, and under the shade of two 
large myrtle bushes, a marble seat 
with an ornamental wooden back 
was placed, on which we were told, 
the lord passed many of his eve- 
nings and nigiits till twelve o’clock, 
reading, writing, and talking to 
himself. 1 suppose,” said the 
old man, “ praying, for he was very 
devout, and always attended our 
church twice a week, besides Sun- 
days.” 

The view from this seat was what 
may be termed “a bird’s eye-view.” 
A line of rich vineyards led the eye 
to Mount Calcla, covered with olive 
and myrtle-trees in bloom, and on 
the summit of which an ancient 
Greek temple appeared in majes- 
tick decay. A small stream issuing 
from the ruins descended in broken 
cascades, until it was lost in the 
woods near the mountain’s base. 
The sea smooth as glass, and an lio- 
rizon unshadowed by a single cloud, 
terminates the view in front: aida 
little on the left, through a vista of 
lofty chesnut and palm-trees, seve- 
ral small islands were distinctly 
observed, studding the flight biue 
wave with spots of emerald green. 
1 seldom enjoyeu a view more than 
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I did this; but our inquiries were 
fruitless as to the name of the per- 
son who had resided in this roman- 
tick solitude : none knew his name 
but Dominick, his banker, who had 
gone to Candia. ‘The Armenian.” 
said our conductor, * could tell, but 
I am sure he will not.”—** And 
cannot you tell, old friend ?” said 
].—‘If lt can,” said he, “I dare 
not.” We had not time to visit the 
Armenian, but on our return to the 
town we learnt several particulars 
of the isolated lord. He had _ por- 
tioned eight young girls when he 
was last upon the island. and even 
danced with them at the nuptial 
feast. He gave a cow to one man, 
horses to others, and cotton and 
silk to the girls who live by weav- 
ing these articles. He also bought 
a new boat for a fisherman who had 
lost his own in a gale, and he often 
ave Greek Testaments to the poor 
children. In short, he appeared to 
us, from all we collected, to have 
been a very eccentrick and benevo- 
lent character. One circumstance 
we learnt, which our old friend at 
the cottage thought proper not to 
disclose. He had a most beautiful 
daughter, with whom the lord was 
often seen walking on the sea-shore, 
and he had brought her a piano- 
forte, and taught her himself the 
use of it. 

Such was the information with 
which we departed from the peace- 
ful isle of Mitylene; our imagina- 
tions all on the rack, guessing who 
this rambler in Greece could be 
He had money it was evident: he 
had philanthropy of disposition, and 
all those eccentricities which mark 
peculiar genius. Arrived at Paler- 
mo, all our doubts were disp-lled. 
Falling in company with Mr. Fos- 
ter, the architect, a pupil of Wy- 
att’s, who had been travelling in 
Egypt and Greece. ‘“ ‘Uhe indivi- 
dual,” said he, “ about whom you 
are so anxious, is Lord Byron; | 
met him in my travels on the island 
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of Tenedos, and I also visited him 
at Mitylene.”—We had never then 
heard of his lordship’s fame, as we 
had been some years from home; 
but “Childe Harolde,”’ being put 
into our hands, we recognised the 
recluse of Calcla in every page. 
Deeply did we regret not having 
been more curious In our reseaches 
at the cottage, but we consoled 
ourselves with the idea of returning 
to Mitylene on some future day, 
but to me that day will never re- 
turn. I make this statement, be- 
lieving it not quite uninteresting, 
and in justice to his lordship’s good 
name, which has been grossly slan- 
dered. He has been described as 
of an unfeeling disposition, averse 
to associating with human nature, 
or contributing in any way to soothe 
its sorrows, or add to its pleasures. 
The fact is directly the reverse. as 
may be plainly gathered from these 
little anecdotes. All the finer feel- 
ings of the heart, so elegantiy de- 
picted in his lordship’s poems, seem 
to have their seat in his bosem,’ 
Tenderness, sympathy, and charity 
appear to guide all his actions; and 
his courting the repose of solitude 
is an additional reason for marking 
him as a being, on whose heart Re- 
ligion hath set her seal, and over 
whose head Benevolence hath 
thrown her mantle. No man can 
read the preceding pleasing * traits” 
without feeling proud of him as a 
countryman. With respect to his 
loves or pleasures, I do not assuine 
aright to give an opinion. Reports 
are ever to be received with caution, 
particula.ly when directed against 
man’s moral integrity ; and he who 
dares justify himself before that 
awful tribunal where all must ap- 
pear, alone may censure the errours 
of a fellow mortal. Lord Byron’s 
character is worthy of his genus. 
lo do good in secret, and shun 
the world’s appiause, is the surest 
testimony of a viriuous heart and 
self-approying~couscience. 

Joun M. Mirrorp. 
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THE HERMIT 


IN LONDON, 


on, 
SKETCHES OF ENGLISH MANNERS. 


a << ie 
From the Literary Gazette, for Sept, 1818, 


THE WATERLOO PANORAMA. 


He that outlives this day and comes safe 
home, 
Will stand a tip-toe when this day is named, 
And rouse him atthe name-—— 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Their infantry, embattl’d square and close, 

March firmly on, to fill the middle space ; 

Cover’d by their advancing Cavalry, 

By Heaven! ’tis beauteous Horrour. 
Dryven. The British Worthy. 


Then this is the deciding day, to fix 
Great Britain’s Sceptre in Great .2rthur’s 
hand. Idem, 


And Harold stands upon this place of skulls, 
The grave of France, the deadly Waterloo. 
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In pride of plsce here last the eagle flew, 
Then tore with bloody talons the rent plain— 
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The day 
Battle’s magnificently stern array 
The thunder-clouds close o’er it, which when 
rent 
The earth is covered thick with other clay, 
Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and 
pent, 
Rider and horse,—friend, foe,—in one red 


burial blent. 
Byron. 


‘wy HAVE just returned with my 

uncle, the General from the 
Panorama of Waterloo.” said Lady 
Mary. “ He described the action 
so well, that I really could see the 
Cuirrassiers charge three distinct 
tines, could in return hear the 
Scottish Royals and the immortal 
Greys shout ‘ Scotland for ever!’ 
and hew in pieces the steel-clad 
warriours of France; could see 
Napoleon’s countenance change at 
the operations of * Ces terrible ehe- 
wana gris,” and could behold its 
expression of consternation, when, 
le. ning over the horse of his pea- 
sant guide, and discerning the co- 
lumns of Prussians advancing like a 


cloud in the horizon, he exclaimed 
* Tout est perdu.’ 

“So charmed was my uncle, that 
I actually began to fear that we 
should have to pass the night on the 
field of battle, or to bivouack some- 
where in the neighbourhood. So 
much, however, To [ respect my 
elders, and above all, the brave de- 
fenders of my country, that I did 
not presume to interrupt him in his 
progress over the gory field; but 
striking my repeater, as if by acci- 
dent, he perceived that it was six 
o’clock. and that we were not dress- 
ed for dinner. He therefore made 
some general observations, and we 
withdrew. But I shall say no more 
on the subject. I advise you to go 
and seeit; it is well worth your 
while; and [I trust that the scene 


_will have interest for a Briton a cen- 


tury hence, when we, and when 
ours areno more. Our herves have 
gathered their laurels in vain, un- 
less the dews of immurtality, falling 
from on high, preserve them: the 
brave but sleep, the coward perish- 
es and is forgotten.” Here a glow 
of heroism lit up her countenance, 
and she appeared to me something 
more than woman. 

a now properes to follow her ad- 
vice; and I went directly to the 
Panorama. The room was crowded 
with company, and the representa- 
tion was just what she had describ- 
ed. Luckily for me, I fell in with 
an Officer of the intrepid Scots 
Greys, who gave me much informa- 
tion on the subject: that corps 
covered itself with glory ; and, of 
course, no one was better able to 
describe the battle than one who 
had so much contributed te its re- 
nown, 








The Hermit in London. 


When the Officer had concluded 
his observations, I retired to a cor- 
ner, in order to observe the compa- 
ny. In all assemblages of people, 
a spectator may learn much. ‘I'he 
following is a roughly sketched out- 
line of what struck me most. 

There were groups of all classes, 
and feelings of as many descrip- 
tions: ‘The man and woman of 
quality, proud to distinguish on the 
canvass, some hero who added lus- 
tre to their name—the female of 
sensibility, who heaved the thick 
sigh for some relative or bosom 
friend, shrouded in the mould of 
glory: and who, tho’ distant the 
lace and period, could  scarce- 
F check the falling tear—the mili- 
tary spectator, who had been an ac- 
tor in the scene, and who, pride 
beaming in his countenance, yet 
wrapt in silence, looked on the re- 
presentation of that awful and 
eventful reality—or the garrulous 
but worthy veteran, who saw his 
own deeds of arms live in the pic- 
tured story; and who. bereft of an 
arm, or of a leg, and leaning o6na 
friend, indulged in the gratifying 
account of what his country owed 
him, whilst 


*“ Thrice he routed all his foes, 
** And thrice he slew the slain.” 


There also was the exquisite mili- 
faire, youthful and blooming, affect- 
ed and vain, lounging with an air 
of sans souci, a tooth-pick or a vio- 
let in his mouth, a quizzing-glass 
either suspended round his neck, or 
fixed to the socket of his eye, seem- 
ing to disdain taking an interest in 
the thing, yet lisping out, “ Upon 
My thoul, it’s d—<d like, d—d like 
indeed.—yeth, that’s just the place 
where we lotht tho many men,—it’s 
quite rediculouth how like it ith.” 
What a contrast! So much valour, 
yet so much feminine conceit, starch 
and perfume. whalebone and paste- 
board! It is, however, not less true, 
that these fops, who take so much 
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care of their pretty persons out of 
the field, took no care of them in it. 

Here were idlers looking at the 
action merely as a picture; aud 
there wer® cant countenances, star- 
ing at nothing but the company :— 
in one placc, a fat Citizen come in 
merely to rest himself: and. in 
another, a pretty brunette, of the 
second class, whose only business 
was to meet my Lord. Ina third 
corner I could see a happy couple 
enjoying the short space previous to 
a permanent union, and who also 
came here for fashion’s sake, or to 
be alone in the world, and thus to 
escape the attention of a smaller 
circle: for there exists a certain 
retirement or solitude in crowds, 
known only to the few. This cou- 
ple took as much interest in the 
Battle of Waterloo as in the Fire of 
London. 

At the entrance were some jea- 
lous painters looking out for defects 
in the piece ; in the Joor-way, was 
a covey of beauties, surrounded by 
fashionables, who seemed scarcely 
to know why they came there, and 
enjoying nothing but their own con- 
versation. ‘ Whata squeeze at 
the Dowager’s last night!” drawls 
out a male coguette. Monstrous 
pleasant party at Lord Fupping- 
tun’s!” lisps another epicene louk- 
ing thing; * if,’ continued it, * the 
fat Countess had less rage for wa'tz- 
ing, and the old Dandie would give 
up sailing through a quadriile ;"— 
“ Or’? (observed, ina lively key, a 
British lady, clad in every thing 
from France, and as much covered 
with clothes—with circles of rib- 
bons or tucks, with tiers over tiers 
of flounces, with quillings of laces, 
and puffings of all sorts, as l have 
formerly known our fair ones stint- 
ed in drapery, and sewed up in 
their thin flimsy garment—not to 
forget her waist, which ended where 
it once begun, and the hump betwixt 
her shouldersp~so thick with wad- 
ding, that it must te nearly bomb 
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proof—) “or,” exclaimed she, “ the 
Duchess’s' proud daughter, who 
seemed to doze through the figure 
of the dance, and to look upon all 
possible partners as beneath her, 
had been absent.”’ 

“ Not so with Lady Evremont,”’ 


hate so many compliments.” IT ex. 
tricated myself from this buz of 
high life, giving and receiving ac- 
knowledgments from those of my 
acquaintance who formed a part of 
the circle; and on my exit I per- 
ceived some wry faces, and some 


exclaimed a disdainful woman of discontented looks at the door. 


quality, whose short upturned nose, 
sten @ la francaise, rapid delivery 
in discourse, and fiery eye, bespoke 
heat of temper and swelling of pride, 
—** not so with her Ladyship ! she 
thought herself the verv loadstone 
of attraction, and con-idered danc- 
ing as a loss of time. [am sure if 
I were her husband——’ “ You 
would,” interrupted an elderly Ex- 
quisite, of sickly composure, but of 
satirical. dissatisfied aspect.—* you 
would do just what her husband 
does, namely, not care sixpence 
about her, but leave her to herself.”’ 
This produced a general laugh, but 
in the moderate key of fashionable 
mirth ; for the whole circle was com- 
posed of her enemies--Why?  Be- 
cause she is beautiful. 

“ What brought you here, Sir 
George?” sighed out a languid look- 
ing widow of fashion. ‘ The at- 
traction of your beauty !” “Stuff!” 
exclaimed the Widow, in a more 
animated tone, biting her lips (not 
spitefully, but playfully,) and twink- 
ling her eyes. “ And you, Major F” 
«A shower of rain,” replied the 
Hiternian. “Oh! then I have no- 
thing to do with your coming.” 
« Nothing, except (recovered Pat,) 
that whilst it rains without, you 
reign within, in every heart and 
every mind.” None of your non- 
sense !” cried the Widow, putting 
her hand on his lips. ‘I hate flat- 
tery——-blarney, I believe you call it.” 
“ Just what you please; truth is 
truth still, in English, Lrish, or even 
in :‘utch.”’ concluded he. Ihe lady 
appesved delighted; but, turning 
round to a boarding school cousin, 
hid her satisfaction, saying, “1 do 


These were French people. come 
over here, all witha view of gain 
in some shape or other, but who 
sickened at any thing which lower- 
ed France, avec ses armees victo- 
rieuses which so long gave laws to 
the greater part of Europe, but 
could never dictate them to us. 
As much was said by the French 
about their Legion d’honneur and 
Napoleon’s Invincibles, as ever an- 
cient history has trumpeted con- 
cerning the sacred Battalion com- 
manded by Pelopidas. 

1 left the Panorama more of a 
Briton than ever. [had on many 
occasions considered myself as a 
cosmopolite, but upon this one I 
confessed myself to be wholly an 
Englishman, and [ was proud of the 
title. Divers ideas of my country’s 
glory rushed on my brain at the 
same instant; and, as | was saun- 
tering along the pavé of London, so 
eulogiz-d by Voltaire as an emblem 
of our constitution, and formed 
equally for the little and for the 
great, I caught myself in a reverie, 
and was actually muttering, 


“ Soldiers, stand firm!” exclaimed the Chief 
‘** England shall tell the fight.” 


From this brown study I was 
awakened by the ringing of a bell, 
and the cry of “ Dust, ho!” It 
was a good lesson of humility, and 
brought me to a sense of my own 
nothingness ; but it was a very un 
welcome one to me, in the heroicks 
in which it found me, and ill suited 
the present temper of my mind. 
Ah! well, said | to myself—Dust, 
Ho! we must all be dust at last; 
yes, we must all come to that. 
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Marrative of a Fatal Event. 


The fellow rung his bell again :—it 
had a more solemn sound ; it put me 
in low spirits; and I could alinost 
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have wished him at Waterloo him- 
self, 


Tue Hermit 1s Lonpon, 
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NARRATIVE OF A FATAL EVENT. 


From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


[The following melancholy relation has 
been sent as without a signature or 
reference. It is contrary to our gene- 
ral rule to ins rt any communication 
under such circumstances, but we are 
unwilling to give any additional pain, 
and besides, there is something in the 
querilons tone of it, that seems to 

lead for indulgence, «xc. and we 

would be glad to have it in our power 
to administer to a mind diseased.” 

F it could alleviate in the smallest 

lecre: the intense sufferings that 

have preyed upon my inind, and 
blasted my hope, during a_ period 
nov of almost seven and _ thirty 
yeirs. | would account the pain I 
mav feel, during the time | am at- 
tempting to narrate the following 
occurrence, of no more consequence 
than the shower of sleet that drives 
ininy face whilelam walking ome 
from the parish church to my par- 
lour fire. 

l already remarked, it 1s within 
afew months of being thirty-seven 
years since IL left the university of 
Glasgow in company with a young 
person of my own age, and from the 
same part of the country. I shall 
Speak of him by the name of Camp- 
bell; it can interest few but myself 
how, to say thatitis not his real 
nane. We had been intimately ac- 
quainted for years before we came 
toyether to the college, and a predi- 
lection for the same studies, a strong 
bias for general literature, and more 
especially for those courses of inqui- 
ry, hich are the amusement, rath- 
er than the task of minds given to 
the pursuit of knowledge, had, in the 
Course of four swift years, bound us 
together in one of those friendships 
Which young men are apt to per- 
suade themselves can never possibly 





be dissolved, while no sooner are 
they separated for a time, than every 
event they meet with in the course 
of common life tends insensibly to 
obliterate this youthful union ; as the 
summer showers so imperceptibly 
melt the wreath of snow upon the 
mountain, that the evening on which 
the last speck disappears, passes un- 
noticed. 

But our friendship was not des- 
tined to he subjected to this slow 
and wasting process: it was sud- 
denly and fearfully broken off. It 
is now seven ani thirty years, next 
June, since. the event [ allude to; 
and J still flatter myself, that had I 
had the courage to have saved Camp- 
bell’s life, when probably it was in 
ny power, our mutual regard would 
have suffered no diminution, wherev- 
er our future lots might have been 
cast. 


Campbell and I. after a winter of 
hard study, proposed to ourselves, 
and set out on a journey of six 
weeks in order to indulge our pre- 
dilection for natural history, among 
the mountains and isles of the iligh- 
lands. 

We had one morning ascended a 
high myuntainin Knapdale. Many 
ojects were either new to us. or 
unobserved before, or we saw them 
under new views. 


The day was calm, the sky re- 
splendeant, anil a view of the sea and 
the islands, from the point of Can- 
tyre, on the south to Tiree and Coil 
on the N. West, (the ost pictures- 
que and singuiar portion of our na- 
tive country) was portrayed on the 
expanse befoge us. ive scene had 
its full effect upun the mind of my 
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friend, fitted alike to concentrate it- 
self uno the most minute. and ex: 

pand itself to grasp the most mag- 
nificent objects in nature; he had 
not ‘een more charmed with the 
most diminutive plants than now, 
when he took a rapid review of the 
vast ocean, with all its mighty 
movements of tides and currents : : 
of the joint and contending influ- 
ence of the sun and moon; of the 
agency of a mass of matter, inert in 
itself, revolving at a distance, and 
with a velocity alike inconceivable, 
and even moving, as by a myste- 
rious cord, the vast pivot around 
which it rolled ; and of the progres- 
sive power of man, originally fixed 
below his tree. and comparatively 
ignorant, listless and hlind, who had 
formed unto himself new senses, 
and new powers, and instruments of 
thought, until he at last weighed the 
sun as in a balance, and seemed to 
have gained a view of the infinitude 
of space, and was lost in the fearful 
extent of his own discoveries. 

We descended towards the shore 
of what is called the Sound of Jura, 
through many a dell and bosky 
wood, sometimes loitering as we 
stopped to examine the objects of 
our study, sometimes gaily walking 
over the barren moor. 

As the ebbing tide began to dis. 
cover to us the black side of the 
rocky islets, we procured a boat at a 
small hamlet that overhung a little 
bay, and went on a mimic voyage of 
discovery. While we returned a- 
gain to the main land, the warmth 
of the day. and the beautiful trans- 
parency of the water, which, as the 
whole extent of the west cvuast is 
rocky shore, is highly remarkable, 
tempted Campbell to propose that 
we should amuse ourselves with 
swimming. Owing toa horrour I 
had acquired w hen a boy, from an 
exaggerated description of the dan- 
ger ol the convulsive grasp of a per- 
sou drowning, or dead grip, as it is 
called, I always felt an involuntary 


repugnance to practise this exer. 
cise In company with others. How. 
ever, we now indulged in it, so long 
that I began to feel tired, and was 
swimming towards the rocky shore, 
which was at no great distance. 
Campbell, who had now forgot his 
philosophical reveries. in the plea- 
sure of a varied and. refreshing a- 
musement, was sporting in all “the 

gaiety of exuberant spirits, when | 
heard a sudden cry of fear. I turn- 
ed and saw him struggling violently, 
as if in the act of sinking. I im. 
mediately swam towards liens He 
had been seized with cramp, which 
suspends all power of regular exer- 
tion, while at the same time it com- 
monly deprives its victim of pre- 
sence of mind; and as poor Camp- 
bell alternately sunk and rose, his 
wild looks as | ‘approached him. and 
convulsed cries for assistance, 
struck me with a sudden and invol- 
untary panic, and I hesitated to 
grasp the extended hand of my 
drowning friend. After a moment’s 
struggle he sunk, exclaiming, My 
God! with a look at me of such an 
expression, that it has ten thousand 
times driven me to wish my memo- 
ry wasa blank. A dreadful alarm 
now struck my heart. like the stab 
o} a dagger, and with almost a simi- 
lar sensation of pain; Lrushed to 
the place where he disappeared, the 
boiling of the water, caused by his 
descending body, prevented a dis- 
tinct view, but on looking down, I 
thought I saw three or four corpses, 
struggling with each other. while, at 
the same moment, I heard a hol 
and melancholy cry from the bushes 
on the steep bank that ov erhung the 
shore. As the boiling of the water 
settled, I was partly relieved from 
extreme horrour; but I had the mis- 
ery to see Campbell again; for the 
water was as clear as “the air. He 
stood upright at the bottom among 
the large sea weeds—he evei reach- 
ed up his arms and exerted himself, 
as if endeavoring fruitlessly to climb 
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éo the surface. I looked in despair 
towards the shore, and all around. 
The feeling of hopeless loneliness 
was dreadful. -f avain distinctly 
heard the same melancholy cry. A 
superstitious dread came over me as 
before, for a few seconds; hut 1 ob- 
served an old gray goat, which had 
advanced to the jutting point of a 
rock ; he had perhaps been alarmed 
from the unusual appearance in the 
sea below. aud was bleating for his 
companions. I now recollected the 
boat, and swam exhauste:! to the 
shor, while every moment I ima- 
gined | saw before me the extended 
hand of my friend which I should 
never more grasp. [ rowed back 
more than half distracted. ‘The 
water, where Campbell had sunk, 
was between twelve and fourteen 
feet deep, and as IL said before, re- 
markably transparent. Some peo- 
ple are capable of sustaining life un- 
der water far longer than others, 
and poor Campbell was of an ex- 
tremely vigeruus constitution. I 
saw him again more distinctly, and 
his appearance was in the utmost 
degree affecting. He seemed to be 
vet alive, tur he sat upright, and 
grasped with one hand the stem of a 
large tangle; the broad frond of 
which waved sometimes overhim as 
it was moved by the tide, while he 
moved convulsively his other arm 
and one of his legs.* I remember 
well, L cried out in agony, O if | 
had a rope! With great exertion, 
and by leaning over the boat with 
my arm and face under water, I 
tried to arouse his attention, by 
touching his hands with the var. | 
was convinced that, had there been 
length of rope in the boat, I could 
have saved him. He evidently was 
hot quite insensible, for upon re- 
peatedly touching his hand, he let 
vo his hold of the tang:e. and after 
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This appearance ougbtarise tom 
1 » shone “ : 
the refraction of the ag. tated water, as 


Well as from the excited imagination of 


he narrator. EvITor., 
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feebly and ineffectually grasping at 
the oar, I saw him once more 
stretch up his hand, as if conscious 
that some person was endeavouring 
to assist him. Hethen fell siowly 
on his back, and lay calm and still, 
among the sea weed. 

Unconnected ravines, and frantie 
cries. could alone express the in- 
sufferable anguish [ endured. His 
stretched out hand !—I often, often 
see it still! yet it is nearly tl:irty 
seven years ago. But the heart that 
would not save his frieud, that saw 
him about to perish, yet kept atoof in 
his last extremity, perhaps deserves 
that suffering which time seems ra- 
ther to increase than alleviate. 

Itis in vain that | reason with 
myself—that Tsay, “all this is too 
true—I hesitated to save him—lT 
kept aloof from him—I answered 
not his last cry for help—I refused 
his outstretched hand, and saw him 
engulphed.in the cruel waters—but 
yet surely this did not spring from 
selfish or considerate care for my 
own safety. Before and since | 
have hazarded my life, with alert- 
ness and enthusiasm, to rescue oth- 
ers—no cold, calcul.ting prudence 
kept me back ; it was an instinctive 
and invuiuntary impulse, origiuat- 
ing from a strong early impres- 
sion, and on finding myself sudden- 
ly placed in circumstances which 
had been long dreaded in imagina- 
tion ! 

But all this reasoning avails no- 
thing. I still recollect the inestiina- 
ble endowments and ainiable dispo- 
sition of my early and only friend 
—memory stili dwells upon our tak- 
ing leave of the city—-our passage 
of the Clyde—our researches and 
walks in the woodlands and seques- 
tered glens of Cowal—our moon- 
light sail on Lockfine—our ascent of 
the mountain—the spleudid view of 
the sea and islands—and our con- 
versation on the sumimit—the first 
cry of alarm—the out-stretched 


hand and uperaiding louk—the ap- 
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earance of the sinking body —the “I do not,” he said, when my hor. 
Pieating ef the goat—imy friend’s rid narrative was closed. ‘ attempt 
dying efforts among the sea weed! by reasoning to eradicate from your 
Itis nearly seven and thirty years mind feelings so painfully dispro. 
now ; yet day or night, 1 may almost portioned to the degree of blame 
say.a waking hour has not passed in which justly attaches to your con. 
which I have not felt partof the suf- duct. I donot remind you, that 
fering that I witnessed convulsing your involuntary panic palsied you 
the body of my poor friend, under as much as the unfortunate sufter- 
the agonies of a strangely protract- er’s cramp, and that you were in 
ed death. Why then, will the read- the moment as little able to give him 
er say, does the writer of this mel- effectual assistance, as he was to 
ancholy story now communicate his keep afloat withoutit. I might add 
miseries to the publick ? ‘This nat- in your apology, that the instinct of 
ural question I will endeavour tu an- self-preservation is uncommonly ac- 
swer. The body of Campbell was tive in cases where we ours’lves are 
found, but the distracting particu- exposed to the same sort of danger 
lars of his fate were unknown. with that in which we see others 
They were treasured in ny own bo- perishing. I once witnessed a num- 
som, with the same secresy with ber of swimmers amusing them- 
which a Catholick conceals the dis- selves in the entrance of Leith har- 
eipline, or whip of wire, which, in bour, when one wis seized with the 
execution of his private penance, is cramp, and went down. In one in- 
so often dyed in his blood. Ll avoid- stant the pier was crowded with na- 
ed every allusion to the subject, ked figures, who had fled to the 
when the ordinary general inqui- shore to escape the. supposed dan- 
ries had been answered, and it was ger; and in the next as many per- 
too painful a subject for any one to sons, who were walking on the pier, 
press upon we for particulars. It had thrown off part of their clothes, 
was soon forgotten by all but me; and plunged in to assist the perish- 
and a long period has passed away, Ingman. ‘The different effect upon 
if not of secret guilt, at least of se- the bystanders, and on those who 
cret remorse. Accident Jed me a- shared the danger. is to be derived 
bout a month since, to disclose the from their relative circumstances, 
painful state of my mind toa friend and from no superiour benevolence 
in my neighbourhood, who pretends of the former, or selfishness of the 
to some philosophy and knewledge latter. Your own understanding 
of the human heart. I hardly knew must have often suggested these ra- 
how I was surprised into the com- tional grounds of consolation, 
munication of feelings which I had though the strong impression made 
kept so long secret. ‘The discourse 0M your imagination by circum- 
happened to turn upon such moods Stances so deplorable, has prevent- 
of the mind as that under which | ed your receiving benefit from them. 
have suffered. 1 was forced into The question is. how this disease of 
my narrative almost involuntarily, the mind, (for such it is) can be ef- 
and might apply to myself the weil fectually removed ?” ' 


known lines: I looked anxious}y in his face. as 
Forthwith this frame of mine was wrenched if in expectation of the relief he 
With a strange agony, spoke of. “I was once, ” said he; 


Wh.ch fore’d me to begin my tale, 
And then it left me free. 


“when a boy, in the company of an 
old military officer, who had beens 

My friend listened to the detail in his youth, employed in the ser- 
of my feelings with much sympathy. vice of apprehending some outlaws; 














guilty of the most deliberate cruel- 
ties. The narrative told by one so 
nearly concerned with it, and hav- 
ing all those minute and circumstan- 
tial particulars, which seize forcibly 
on the imagination, placed the 
shocking scene as it were before my 
yery eyes. My fancy was uncom- 
monly lively at that period of my 
life. and it was strongly affected. 
The tale cost me asleepless night, 
with fervour and tremour on the 
nerves. My father, a man of un- 
commonly solid sense, discovered, 
with some difficulty. the cause of 
my indisposition. lnstead of ban- 
ishing the subject which had so 
much agitated me, he entered upon 
the discussion, shewed me the vol- 
ume of the state trials which con- 
tained the case of the outlaws, and 
by enlarging repeatedly upon the 
narrative, rendered it familiar to 
my imagination, and of consequence 
more indifferent to it. 1 would ad- 
vise you, my friend, to follow a sim- 
ilar course. It is the secresy of 
your sufferings which goes far to 
prolong them Have you never ob- 
ser'ed, that the mere circumstance 
of a fact, however indifferent in it- 
self, being known to one, and one 
only, gives it an importance in the 
eyes of him who possesses the se- 
cret, and renders it of much more 
frequent occurrence as the progress 
of his thoughts, than it could have 
been from any direct interest which 
it possesses. Shake these fetters, 
therefore, from your mind, and 
mention this event to one or two of 
ourcommon friends ; hear them, as 
you now hear me, treat your re- 


surprised 
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morse, relatively to its extent and 
duration, as a mere disease of the 
mind, the consequence of the im- 
pressive circumstances of that mel- 
ancholy event over which you have 
suffered your fancy to brood in sol- 
emn silence and secresy. Hearing 
it thus spoken of by others, their 
view of the case will end by becom- 
ing familiar and habitual to you, and 


you will then get rid of the agonies 


which have hitherto operated like a 
night-mare to hag-ride your imagi- 
natton, ” 

Such was my friend’s counsel, 
which I heard in silence, inclined to 
believe his deductions, yet feeling 


abhorrent to make the communica- 


tions he advised. I had been once 
into such a confession, 
but to tell my tale again deliberate- 
ly, and face to face—to avow my- 
self guilty of something approach- 
ing at once to cowardice and to 
murder I felt myself incapable of the 
resolution necessary to the disclo- 
sure. As a middle course I send you 
this narrative ; my name will be un-’ 
known, for the event passed in a 
distant country from that in which I 
now live. I shall hear, perhaps, 
the unfortunate survivor censured 


or excused; the wholesome effect 


may be produced in my mind which 
my friend expects from the narra- 
tive becoming the tneme of publick 
discussion; and to him who can 
best pity and apologise for my crim- 
inal weakness, | may perhaps find 
courage to whisper, “the unhappy 
object of your compassion is now 
before you. ” Tweedside. 





From the Literary Panorama, for Nov. 1818. 


TRAVELS IN EGYPT, 


NUBIA, HOLY LAND, 


MOUNT LIBANON, AND CYPRESS, IN THE YEAR 1814. 
By Henru Light, Captain of the Royal Artillery. 





OWEVER, frequently Egypt 
and Syria, have been visited in 





modern times, yet these countries 
must always offer something new 
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to the accurate observer: and their 
connexion with the civilized state 
of Europe must always excite in- 
terest. From the interesting ex- 
tracts of Capt. Light’s Journal in- 
serted in Mr. Walpole’s Memoirs 
relating to European and Asiatick 
‘Turkey, we had been led to wish 
for the entire communication of his 
Journal; and the expectations we 
had formed have not been dis- 
appointed. Capt. L. is an intelli- 
gent traveller, who sees things with 
his own eyes, aud has communi- 
cated the results of his journey in 
the present elegant volume. 

Our author being in garrison at 
Malta, in the year 1814, obtained 
permission to travel in the coun- 
tries which he has described. He 
arrived at Alexandria on the 27th 
of February, in the same year, 
Wisely declining to describe the 
antiquities of that city which have 
already been so well and so ably 
described by Pococke, Denon, Dr. 
Clarke, and other eminent travel- 
lers, our author confines his atten- 
tion to its then present state. The 
number of the inhabitants had been 
much reduced by the plague of the 
preceding year, not more than five 
thousand (out of twelve) having 
survived the ravages of that tremen- 
dous scourge. ‘Though Alexandria 
contains great number of Franks, 
yet every thing there is oriental. 
Buifoloes are yoked to carts, droves 
of camels supply the place of hor- 
ses. The fellahs or labourers are 
driven to work, as slaves, by the 
Turkish task masters. ‘The bazars 
are shaded with mats, and the shops 
contain a solitary shopman, sitting 
cross-legged on the counter. Nu- 
merous coffee-houses enable the 
idie to lounge . their time at 
Eastern games 

A new governour having been 
appointed by the Pasha of Egy pt, 
to the command of Alexandria, 


sometime before our author's arri- 
val, he found the peace and order 
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of the city much improved by 1 
change of masters, owing t: the 
strictness and severity of the Pasha, 

* Crimes and punishments see... 
ed to be rare; the only instance of 
capital punishment that had lately 
occurred was in an Arab, who pos. 
sessed a garden among the ruins of 
the Arab village; he had been in 
the habit of decoying people, par. 
ticularly women, into his garden, 
as a place of intrigues; and, with 
the help of a female, contrived to Sur: 
prise and strangle them: this conti- 
nued for some months ; many inhab- 
itants were missed, and he was sus. 
pected. He was at last induced, from 
fear of discovery, to murder his ac- 
complice, which led to his conviction. 
He was hanged, as is usual, by a 
rope thrown over the walls attached 
to his neck, and then drawn up by 
the Arab population of the town. 

* A young Levantine, who had 
been secretary to Eli Bey, and 
seized at the time of the massacre 
of the Mamelouks, but escaped by 
the protection of the favourites of 
the Pasha, observed to me, that the 
government of Alexandria, previous 
to its being in the possession of the 
present Pasha, had been under a 
military governour and cadi: the 
former supreme ; the latter bought 
his place at Constantinople from 
some slave of the seraglio, through 
merchants, to whom it was first dis- 
posed of; who might be Christians, 
but were obliged to sell the office 
toa Mahometan. ‘The customs had 
been in the hands of a Christian, 
who acted as captain of the port, 
and chief custum-house officer. At 
present, law-suits between natives 
and Levantines not under the pro- 
tection of consuls, were settled by 
the cadi. Franks had theirdisputes 
arbitrated by their respective con- 
suls : law-suits between natives and 
Franks were settled by mutual ap- 
peal to cadi and consul. 

“ In cases of capital punishment, 
the military governour awarded it. 











Witnesses, or confession of the 
fict. were necessary for conviction : 
the latter was often extorted by the 
bastinado on the soals of the feet. 
‘nflicted with thongs of hide twisted 
with metal, and the hand drawn 
back in giving the blow, by which 
the flesh was lacerated. For slight 
offences, the cadi had the power of 
ordering the hastinado on the back 
with the palm-branch : both punish- 
ments were generally inflicted at 
night. Death to the natives was by 
hanging. The military were either 
de-apitated, or thrown into the sea 


ina sack.”’ 


Having seen every thing worthy 
of attention in Alexandria, Capt. 
Light proceeded thence to Rosetta 
and Cairo; of this latter city, each 
year diminishes the population, and 
adds to its ruins. ** Nothing is re- 
paired that grows old 3 but still it is 
an extraordinary city, where, from 
the circumstances of its being the 
point of union from all parts of the 
south and west, an active and 
crowded scene is presented.” 

“But while Cairo appears ne- 
glected, Boolac, its port, increases. 
New houses are built by merchants, 
to which they retire for change of 
air from Cairo; some of them are 
large, particularly that which Colo- 
nel Misset (the British Consul-gene- 
ral) inhabited: it had a garden at- 
tached to it; but, considering the 
excessive cheapness of provisions, 
the rent was higher in proportion 
than in Europe. The town of Boo- 
lac, called the port of Cairo, from 
being situated on the river, is the 
place where all the beats that trade 
with Cairo are moored, and is dis 
tant from it about a mile and a half; 
it contains the naval arsenal and 
dock-yard of the Pasha, the custom- 
house, and government ware ouses. 
Amongst the vessels building, whose 
Auber surprised me, there were 
several yun-boats of large siz-.”’ 

During his residence here, our 
Author obtained much valuable in- 
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the fort, the Pasha either escaped, or 






formation relative to the state of 
Egypt, (which had within a few 
years undergone several revolutions) 
and also respecting the rise of ‘fa- 
hommed Ali, the present Pasha of 
that country. We extract a few 
particulars concerning this extraor- 
dinary mar. 

‘¢ When the evacuation of Egypt 
by the English army, at the time of 
our first expedition, took place, in 
the month of August, 1801, the Cap- 
tain Pasha of the Turkish fleet 
nominated the Pasha left in the 
country, under whom was placed 
a creature of the Grand Visir, as 
Tefterdar or treasurer, who was an 
enemy to the Cuptain Pasha and 
his adherents; which naturally pro- 
duced a misunderstanding, ending 
in the deposition of the Pasha, who 
took refuge in the fert of Damietta, 
where the late lamented Captain 
Hayes of the engineers, assisted in 
its defence; and from that circum- 
stance excited the resentment of 
the prevailing party, by which he 
was afterwards supposed to have. 
been poisoned. On the surrender of 





was sent off to Constantinople ; the 
troops elected another, who, after a 
reign of twenty-two days, was as- 
sassinated, and another chosen, 
who retained his authority fur some 
time, made head against the in- 
creasiig power of the Mamelouks, 
and drove them into Upper Egypt, 
where they had Girgeh for their 
limit. Previous to this, Mahommed 
Ali had contrived to conceal his am- 
bitious views, and had been con- 
tinued in the command of his troops, 
neither exciting the suspicion, nor 
losing the confidence of the leaders. 
He derived his origin from Thrace, 
b came a soldier in the army of the 
Grand Signor ; and, from his good 
conduct, was raised to the rank of 
Bem Bashee answering to that of 
Colonel with Europeans, He 
and his followers formed part of 
the army of. the Grand Visir in 
Kgypt in aid of ours against the 
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French: after whose expulsion he 
remained under the first Pasha. 
Without possessing the slightest 
rudiments of education, Mahommed 
Ali had great natural talents. He 
was a politician of the school of 
Machiavel, complete master of dis- 
simalation, in common with most of 
the Turks, whose gravity and self- 
command, when any end is to he 
gained, seem to increase with their 
rank: cool and designing, he found 
himself in a country presenting a 
fair field for his ambition, which he 
determined to push to its utmost. 
The first Pasha was expelled by a 
second, who, as I said before, was 
assassinated, and a third chosen. 
Mahommed had not yet shown him- 
self: he had followed the stream, 
and willingly submitted to his new 
masters. The last Pasha made him 
commander of the troops, intrusted 
him with the expedition against the 
Mamelouks, and thus paved the 
way for his advancement; for, in 
his situation as general, he gained 
the love of the army, by moder ration 
and attention to the wants of the 
soldiers; he was feared by them, 
for resolute conduct in cases of dis- 
obedience. ‘The subordinate chiefs 
knew that the reigning Pasha had 
no one to support his authority but 


Mahommed Ali, and tiat the former ge 


had not shown any great talents to 


merit their confidence. In this 
state of affairs. *‘‘ahommed Ali wag 
sent against the Mamelouks. ‘The 
time had arrived for him to accom. 
plish his designs ; he explained them 
to his friends, who gave him en. 
couragement ; the Mamelouks were 
checked : he returned then towards 
Cairo, having first assumed the title 
of Pasha. He was met on his way 
by a body of troops belonging to his 
former master, sent to oppose him 
on the first news of his revolt, who 
soon ranged themselves under his 
standard. Thus strengthened, he 
hastened to Cairo, where the reign. 
ing Pasha, after a short resistance in 
the citadel, surrendered: and was 
allowed to quit Egypt. with his 
treasure and family—a trait of hu- 
manity rarely to be met with among 
Turks. The first step of Mahon- 
med Ali was to free himself from all 
those chiefs who might hereafter 
become his rivals, permitting them 
to quitthe country with their wealth 
unmolested. His threats or per- 
Suasions soon left him without a 
competitor, and surrounded only by 
his immediate dependants and rela- 
tions. His next step was to form 
an alliance with the Mamelouks, to 
whom he entirely abandoned the 
Upper part of Egypt, as far as Gir- 
h.?? 

( To be continued in our next.) 
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From the New Monthly Magazine, for Oct. 1818. 


Seat of Modesty. 
RISTOTLE observes that lovers 
gaze on no part but the eves of 

eens they love, whichis the abode of 
modesty. Pliny,however, places it in 
the cheeks; but Erasmus in some 
measure illustrates the meaning of 
the Stagyrite, by affirming that mo- 
desty is said to be in the eyes, be- 
cause children when they blush co- 
ver their eyes. He adds that the Poets 


feign Cupid blind because he is so 
impudent ; were his eyes open no- 
body would trust him. 

‘© Which is the villain? let me see his eyes 


That I may avoid bim.” 
Much Ado, ec. 
Coincidence between Fairfax and 
Lorenze de .Vedecis. 


In the twenty-first s‘'anza of the 
third hook of the ** Gerusalemme 
Liberata,” where Tancred inad- 
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yertently encounters Clorinda, and 
knocks off her helmet. ‘Tasso says, 


« E le chiome dorate al vento sparse, 

Giovane donna in ’mezzo ’| campo apparse.”’ 
In his translation of this passage, 

Fairfax introduces a very splendid 

image of his own. 


« {bout her shoulders shone her golden locks, 
Like sunny beams on alabaster rocks.”’ 


Tasso merely observes that a 
young female appeared before him 
with her golden locks shaken out in 
the wind. The exquisitely grace- 
ful addition of the translator may 
however be traced to a sonnet by 
Lorenz» de Medicis. with whose 
writings Fairtax was doubtless ve- 
ry well acquainted. 


Quando sopra i nevosi ed alti monti 

Apollo spande il suo bel lame adorne 

Tal i crin suoi sopra la bianca gonna. 
Sonnet 73. 








WINTER IN THE COUNTRY TO 
WINTER IN TOWN. 


to (By the Author of Extracts from a Lawyer’s Port- 

he folio.) 

ir Worvrous dull,1 confess ! —while the 
north-wind ts biowing, 


Aud nothing on earth but the icicles growing, 

I'l write to you, coz; tho’ ’tis scarcely in rea- 
son 

To send vou a letter so much out of season— 

So distant we live, it had better be unstone— 

Tis six months at least e’re it will reach you 
in London ! 

While you at the Wells, the Parade, or Pa- 


villion, 
Send cards to a thousand, and bow to a mil- 
0 lion, 
- Suck health from gas-pipes, or platina and 
wire, 


Or £0 out tosea in a chariot of fire— 


I pine on plumb-gruel, oat-cake, and salt sal- 
_ mon, 
With chilblains and charcoal, mince-pies and 
back-gammon, 
The wide chimney smoking—the frozen boys 
sneezing, 
ted squires and grey gossips the ale posset 
_ Seizing; 
W hile nuts on the hearth false or true hearts 
discover, 





(er her wide dress her shining tresses ftow’d, 
Thus on the mountain heights with snow o’er- 
spread, 7 
The beams of noon their golden lustre shed. 
Roscoe’s Life of Leo, 1, 259. 


STAGE DiRECTIONS, 


It appears from the stage direc- 
tions in some of our oldest English 
plavs, that parts of the minor 
speeches were left to the discretion 
and invention of the actors them- 
selves. his atleast would appear 
from the following very ludicrous 
notein Edward [V. “Jockey is led 
whipping over the stage, speaking 
sone words but of small import- 
ance.” 


The mind preferable to the person. 


Those who like Paris make beau- 


ty their object, will lose as he did, 
Wisdom and Honor. 








From the Monthly Magazine. 


And Maud hides the misletoe-branch from her 
lover-— 

To what would a rhymer compare us ?—ir 
verity, 

Poor me to adver sity, you to prosperity. 

Now mark, and don’t frown—if l’m well 

understood. 

How easy my simile is to make good : 

You open your reign in the glory of June, 

Like Fortune’s young heiress in Life’s sum- 
mer noon; 

With new vis-a-vis and barouche you come 
out 

To park and to play, to court-gala and rout! 

O’er caps, cards, and concerts, unrivall’d pre- 


side, 

Of pleasure the queen, and of fashion the 
ruide, 

Rose-cream at your toilette, gilt cards at your 
door, 

Of noddees two thousand—of friends fifty 
score— 

At one, all the news from Spitsbergen and 
Plata— 

At two, Albermarle-street, gas, granite and 
strata— 


Atthree, the pave, the bazaar, or the Row ; 
At four, half a glance at the new crape rou 
leau ; 
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128 Poetry. 


At five, mercy, heav’n! is no new novel 


come ? 

Well, drive to Freseati’s, Bell’s, Colburn’s 
and Home! 

Then, then comes the glory! on your Winter 
night. 


What garlands, what perfumes, what stars of 
new light ! 

All midsummer’s flowers at your feet, and of 
all 

The fruits of all seasons, the prime at your 
call. 

O Fortune! how near on thy feathery throne 

Art thou to the pageant of Winter in ton! 

So brief and so frail are the dear purchas’d 
flowers 

That strew the gay carpet, and cling to thy 
bow’rs ; 

Unwillingly ‘fore’d the dull pageant to deck, 

A mock’ry to-day, and to-morrow a wreck; 

Most bright when most joyless, as w when the 
sun goes, 

The west all its gold, rouge, and ‘hues 
shows: 

And thou 
bought: 

Like Asia’s poor fly in’ the flow’r-cup art 
caught ; 

Pomp, gay and full blown, spreads its soft 
silky snare, 

And Peace, like the emerald insect, dies 
there! 

I, plain, rustic Winter, my cottage-fire trim, 

Like haggard adversity meagre and grim, 

Bare thorns round my pathw ay, hoar frosts 
on my thatch, 

But only the friends of my heart lift the latch. 

Friends fearless of storms asthe Holly that 
twines 

Round industry’s hearth when the yule-faggot 
shines. 

The straw-roof is dear while the tempest 
blows loud, 

And reasonsees comforts in poverty’s 


in the toys by thy wantonness 


cloud ; 


Slow, silent, and soft as the snow-wreatlhis 
they fall, 

But swiftly they spread till they whiten o’er 
all! 


Prosperity’s slave, shallow fashion loves thee, 

Brisk industry, Wisdom, and Health follow 
me : 

Of Reason the fruit, and of pleasure the flow’r, 

Owe ripeness and bloom to my rigorous hour. 

A season of shadows, of blights and of frost, 

Comes next when the pomp of thy revels is 
lost ; 

While I for the sunshine of summer prepare, 

And open life’s garden by me made more fair, 

Gay Spring follows me with her hyacinth 
crown, 

But dull sighing Autumn ends Winter in 
Town. ¥. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
“REPROACH M KE NOT.” 


ae 


OH ! gentle shade—reproach me not, 
For hours of mirth too late gone by ; 
Thy loveliness is ne’er forgot, 
However wild the revelry 
For o’er the silent goblet thou 
Art still remembered—and a cloud 
Comes o’er my heart, and o er my brow; 
And lam lone, while all are loud. 


Reproach me not—reproach me not— Vi 
For mingling in the noisy scene ; 
Mine is indeed a gloomy lot 
To think on joys which but have been ; 
To meditate on woes, which yet 
Must haunt my life, and speed my fall ; 
Some minds would struggle to forget, 
Bat mine would fain remember all! 





I think on thee—I think and sigh— 
Tho thoughts are sad, and sighs are vain 
There’s something in thy memory, 
That gives a loveliness to pain: » 
But yet, ah! gentle saint forgive 
The faults this wretched breast hath 4 
known . 
Had Fate allowed thee but to live, h 
Those shadowimg faults hed ne’er been \ 
shewn. 


Thy friends are fading from my sight, a 
But from my mind. they ne’er depart ; r 

They leave be hind them in their flight, h 
Their images upon my heart : 

And better ‘twere that all should go e 
From this dark world since theu art gone { 

I need no friend to share my woe — 
I love to weep—apart—alone ! 


Thy pictare—it is life—-health--love— 
To gaze upon that eye—that cheek— | 

Those lips which even in fanev move— . 
Which faney teachs even to speak, 

Oh! T hav hung so long at night, 

O’er thy still semblance, charmed from pain, 

That I have thought the living light 
Came beaming from those eyes again. 


In my dark heart thine image glows, 
In shape and light divinely fair, 
Youth sketched the form when free from 
woes, 
And faihfal Memory placed it there ; 
In revelry ‘tis still with me, 
In Jonehiness tis no er forvoet—— 
My hea:t beats still the same to thee— 
REPROACH ME NOT—REPROACH ME NOT! 





